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tion, state and other teachers' organizations, boys' agricultural clubs, textbooks, 
educational periodicals, and periodical literature. The topics are not, however, 
taken up in the order given here. 

It will be seen from the above that a comprehensive view is given of the 
various agencies devoted to educating the rural public. Each chapter gives 
a concise but good treatment of the historical development of the factor in 
question. Any investigation can only keep abreast of its source materials. 
Agricultural education in normal and high schools has changed so rapidly since 
these respective chapters appeared in Elementary School Teacher that his 
most recent reference materials are now histories of past conditions rather 
than accounts of the present situation. In fact, no more elaborate account 
of the work of the normal schools than his chapter has yet appeared. The con- 
sulting reader will find no more recent or more authoritative account of the 
movement in its entirety than this timely work. 

The bibliography is particularly helpful, 28 pages being given to the anno- 
tations of the 202 titles, and "has been selected with the view to presenting 
typical contributions on various phases of agricultural education in elementary 
and secondary schools." It also adds 28 titles of textbooks published sincei<)02 
to the 49 listed by Dean Bailey in the Annual Report of the Office of Experiment 
Stations for 1903. The bibliography would, perhaps, be more usable for 
reference if an alphabetically arranged cross reference list were appended. 

C. H. Robison 

State Normal School 

montclair, n.j. 

Fundamentals of French Grammar. By William B. Snow. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1912. Pp. xi+267. $1.15. 

Fundamentals 0} French Grammar is a book in which teachers of French who 
believe that even the teaching of elementary grammar should keep in touch 
with the progress of linguistic science will find some, even if by no means all, 
of their desires fulfilled; it is therefore a pleasure to call their attention to it. 
On the other hand, this progressive attitude, apparent in many details to those 
who are on the lookout for it, is so discreetly taken that the most conservative 
of teachers or school boards will not be at all alarmed by it, and will undoubtedly 
find some of its other features to their liking. 

Very much in its favor is its brevity, the grammar proper consisting only 
of 144 pages, in which all necessary "fundamentals" seem to be nevertheless 
satisfactorily covered. This first part of the book also contains varied, brief 
exercises, including some translation exercises of isolated sentences. Since 
translation into French still remains an essential part of college-entrance 
requirements, even teachers who believe that translation is not only useless, 
but positively harmful, cannot yet dispense with it altogether; though they 
might use for other purposes the attractive selections of connected French 
texts to be found in the second part of the book, and intended, with the trans- 
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lation exercises based upon them, to provide "substantial drill material" for 
intensive work in connection with the grammar. Teachers who use it for this 
purpose will undoubtedly find that much ground will be well covered in com- 
paratively little time. 

Another good feature of the book is the treatment of French sounds, 
which does, indeed, avoid almost entirely the use of phonetic terms but is 
"phonetically" sound, as far as it goes. A teacher who desires to take a 
class farther than the book does will find the way prepared instead of finding 
it blocked, as is too often the case with other textbooks. The use of the 
phonetic type is not restricted to marking the pronunciation of isolated words, 
but whole French exercises are given in it, "at the botton of the page, where 
those who wish it can find it easily, and those who object to it need not look 
at it." This conciliating unobtrusiveness may perhaps help to make some 
converts. 

Still another attractive feature is the treatment of the verbs, even irregular 
verbs being introduced at once (p. 23), since "far better results are obtained 
when, from the beginning, the pupil learns most forms as derived in accordance 
with a few simple rules, and then concentrates his attention on the exceptions." 
Consequently Mr. Snow duly brings out the importance of the shifting of the 
stress, with consequent vowel-change, in the conjugation of the verb. But 
his explanation seems questionable. He says, p. 27: "More stress requires 
more breath; more breath requires a wider mouth opening to let it out; open- 
ing the mouth wider means naturally a change to a more open vowel." It 
can be objected that it is by no means necessary to assume any strengthening 
of stress for the changes, e. g., Latin e>ei>oi; or Latin o>uo>ue>eu. The 
three steps were really (1) lengthening of free vowel; (2) diphthongation, which 
implies some weakening rather than any strengthening; (3) sound-change of 
increment. It is noteworthy that this change produced in every case a more 
closed, by no means a more open, vowel than the original one. The plain 
statement of the real facts in the case is, and remains, the best explanation. 

It is no fault of the book that the treatment of modes and tenses offers 
itself most temptingly for discussion, a discussion which would lead so far that 
it cannot be indulged in here. Even where it might be possible to take issue 
with Mr. Snow's statements, it must be admitted that these objections would 
by no means call into question the value of the book for use in the French class- 
rooms of schools and colleges, where, it is to be hoped, it will soon make for 
itself the place and name it undoubtedly deserves. 

Essentials of French. By Victor E. Francois. New York: American 
Book Co., 1012. Pp. 426. 
The object of the author in writing this book was "to prepare an attract- 
ive, practical, slowly progressive grammar." A teacher who is in sympathy 
with the time-honored uncompromising translation method, and either by 
choice or by necessity desires to reduce the intellectual effort of the pupils as 



